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THE VISIT TO INCE BLUNDELL. 
— 


TO THE EDITOR. 





S$1a,—Taking up your Kaleidoscope of last Tuesday, I 
observed. an article entitled a ‘‘ Visit to Ince Blundell.” 
I anticipated a great treat in the perusal, having a slight 
knowledge ‘of the magnificent works of art, of which 
“+ Nathantiquarii” undertakes to describe ** a few.”? From 
the elaborate description of the ‘‘ Venus (torso) I 
anxiously expected the like of many of the other exquisite 
statues contained in that splendid collection; but, alas! 
how, great was. my disappointment, when I. found he so 
strictly. adhered to. his text in describing only ‘‘ a few” 
statues; ‘one bust, and one bas-relief, amidst such a pro- 
fasion ‘of ‘admirable ‘specimens of Grecian and Roman 
sculpture, 

Isit possible that your correspondent, in passing through 
the vestibule at Ince Blundell, could spend so much time 
in‘séarching for beauties in the two figtires of Cleopatra 
and the Gladiator, when beside him stood the chaste Diana, 
goddess ‘of the woods, in all the pride of simplicity, 
equipped for the chase, with her short spiritedly sculptured 
hunting tunic of deer-skin, her buskins, and her bow and 
quiver? Could he have passed without observation, or 
thinking .worthy of description, the dignity of character 
and‘commanding expression in the figure of the Goddess 
of ‘Wisdom, with her helm and emblematic owl? Was 
the bust of Vespasian the only one that struck him as 
worthy of-notice, when surrounded by those of Adrian 
Septimus Severus, Augustus Cesar, Julius Caesar, and 
many other heroes of antiquity ? 

But my disappointment became astonishment, when I 
found him’ pass coolly through the rotunda with the mere 
notice of the “‘ minute casts of the Greek poets and the 
Promethean group.” Did he not observe the elegantly 
graceful figure-of the young Bacchus, displaying all the 
beauty of youthful vigour, and that roundness and deli- 
cacy of limb from which he received the appellation of 
‘the Handsome God?” Had not the witchcraft of the 
turretted Cybele power to rivet him for a moment to the 

spot, to gaze upon her charms, and those of the veiled 
Jano, rival in beauty to Venus and Pallas? Was there 
no attraction in the partly discovered graces of the smiling 
nymph Anchyrroe? no respect due to the Roman Consul, 
whose ample folded tunic and authoritative attitude ought 
to inspire every beholder with reverence ? 

Ie ie an utter.impossibility that the beauties of the sta- 
tues I have mentioned could have been lost upon ‘* Na- 
thentiquatii,” -who appears to possess considerable taste ; 
but:perhaps your correspondent intends to favour your 
readets with a second article on the subject. If so, I must 
apologize f for my ardour. 

There is one statue, the omission of which surprises 
me more than.all the rest, it is of that celebrated hero 
Theseus, king of Athens, and ig the principal statue in 
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the collection, and which I shall endeavour to describe, if 
not trespassing beyond the limits ef your patience, or the 


-| space allowed to one correspondent. This magnificent 


figure is resting against the stump of a tree (supported 
by one arm, on which he leans) after his having slain the 
ruffian Periphatus, whose knotty club he bears emblemati- 
cal of his victory; to the stump of the tree are attached 
the arms and buskins of his father igeus, which were the 
cause of the conflict. The height of this splendid work of 
art is above seven feet; but so elegantly formed, and so 
justly proportionate is every part, that it appears scarcely 
the size of life. The serene dignity and calm determina- 
tion of the countenance must inspire every spectator with 
a consciousness that he stands before a being of superior 
order. The anatomy of the figure is perfect; and is a 
striking combination of immense power and activity, and 
might claim a just title to that age of sculpture so cele- 
brated for the production of the Apollo Belvidera. 

There are numerous busts and, bas-reliefs, which, to.de- 
scribe, would take up too great a space in your interesting 
paper (upon the bounds of which I fear I have encroached 
too much already.) _ One bas-relief in particular demands 
the attention of all visitants, the subject is a nymph bear- 
ing an offering to the temple of Flora; but your goodness 
is exhausted, therefore I will intrude no longer. 

May 31. Yours, ZURRO. 


ee 


THE LATE MR. GREEN. 
—_—— 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—In answer to Amateur, who, in your last Kalei- 
doscope, bestowed so liberally his animadversions on Mr. 
Green, a gentleman so justly celebrated for his water- 
coloured drawings, I beg leave to inquire if he ( Amateur ) 
has ever visited the lakes in Cumberland : if he has not, 
I do not ask for his judgment; if he has, let him 
answer candidly, did he ever see more accurate represen- 
tations, or drawings more faithful to nature, than the per- 
formances of Mr. Green. 

I imagine there are few countries in the world where 
the scenery is more subject to change, and of which the 
complexion is more constantly varied by the effect produced 
by the air and clouds, than that in which we call the 
‘* Lakes,” and where the landscape in the space of five 
minutes will bear as many aspects; yet in many of these 
effects has Mr. Green happily succeeded. . This Amateur, 
who is such a stickler for colouring ‘‘out of doors,” 
would, I imagine, be rather at a loss to give a proper idea 
Of scene subject to such variety, even did he colour on the 
spot. His assertion of Mr. Green’s being an artist who 
never sketched *‘ out of doors,” is, I am sorry to say, not 
strictly corrects; and my. authority. for contradicting it 
lies in having seen many and possessed several sketches by 
Mr. Green, made on the spot. 

That Mr. Green copied nature Closely is acknowledged, 





apd that he was e-celebrated and skilful ‘artist, is proved 


Vox. Ill.—Price 3d. 


by the great demand for his works, and the high prices a 


which they used to sell; but that he counted ‘4 stoops and 
rails,” is mere artistical cant, and dues not deserve refutal. 

Every lover of the afts who has séen Mr. C. Barber's 
labours must be.struck with their merit and scientific dis 
play of the powers of water-colours;. but, without any 
disparagement to the works of Mr. C. Barber, there‘are 
drawings by Mr. Green which-will not shrink ftom the 
test of comparison; even with Mr. B.’s better productions. 

Amateur, whom you with great justice call ** teaty,”’. 
had better study to acquire a knowledge of Mr, Green's 
drawings before he makes comparisons, and let him re- 
member, ** De mortuis nil nisi bonum.” ; 

May 30. DA. VERO. 


Pen and Planners. 


MARY OF. BURGUNDY. 

(ORIGINAL TRANSLATION FROM THE FRENCR, BY HOMO.) 

A princess, who, at the age of twenty, was called to 
govern a violent and unfortunate people, began her reign 
under the most. unfavourable auspices. .Assailed from 
without. by an implacable enemy, and oppressed in the 
interior by rebellious subjects; she opposed to.the first an 
unshaken constancy, and to the second an unalterable 
mildness.. She defended .her harrassed dominions whilst 
personally: a prisoner; and gloriously humbled_ herself 
before a frantic multitude, in favour of her ministers; but 
she saw their heads.fall at her feet, whilst. in.the very act 
of imploring mercy for them. Forsaken by all, she did 
not lose-her courage; and restored to power, she only. re= 
venged herself by gaining the love of her tormentors— 
when a singular accident destroyed her at the-very gates 
of happiness; yet not before she bad contributed to change 
the destinies of Europe. 

Such is thé outline of the picture which Monsieur Gail. 
lard presents in his:history. 

Mary of Burgundy was born on the 18th of ‘February, 
1457, and at the age of eight years she lost her mother. 
Charles the Bold, her father, expected unlimited docility 
to his whims, and blind submission to his orders. Sole 
heiress to his extensive possessions, she was early taught 
to sacrifice her feelings, when in opposition with state 
policy and ambition; and to look upon the princes who 
aspired to her hand exactly in .the same manner as, her 
father did: they were to be agreeable to her as long as the 
Duke‘approved of their pretensions, and to become indif> 
ferent as soon as he broke with them. 

Charles died without having decided on the marriage of 
his daughter; and he left his country exhausted by. con- 
tinual wars, dispirited by the loss of three great battles, 
and agitated through the intrigues of Lewis the Eleventh, 
who threatened to overrun’ it with his forces. The terri- 
tory of Charles cansisted of various. provinces, to every one 
of which Lewis.laid claims. There would, indeed, have 
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the Dauphin with the heiress; but the King did not like 
to owe to marriage what he thought himself entitled to 
without. Perhaps he even extended his views into futu- 
rity; and, on the possibility of Mary’s having no chil- 
dren, he wished previously to fix his rights, either by war 
or by treaty. Moreover, the princess was thirteen years 
older than the Dauphin, who had scarcely attained the 
age of seven. This enormous disproportion might still 
farther remove the idea of such an alliance. But the am- 
bition of the monarch was quite enough in itself to inspire 
him with a desire of invading his neighbour’s property ; 
and his cunning made hin find innumerable pretexts for 
putting off the conclusion of the arrangement. The Bur- 
gundians had sent a numerous embassy for the purpose ; 
and, in order to give more authority to the credential 
letter, it had been written by three people, viz. Mary her- 
self, the Duchess Dowager her step-mother, and the Baron 
of Ravenstein, her relation. There were, however, only 
two among the enyoys who enjoyed Mary’s confidence ; 
and she had written to the King to make bis real propo- 
sals exclusively to Chancellor Hugonet and Baron d*Im. 
bercourt, requesting, at the samie time, an inviolable 
secrecy on that point; yet, little satisfied with the answers 
and delays ef the French court, the ambassadors returned 
home, and found their princess reduced to the most de- 
plorable condition. 

Thi inhabitants of Ghendt, always inclined to rebellion, 
had not only made ‘themselves masters of the Flemish 
senate, which assembled in their town, but they had also 
got possession of Mary herself, and they pretended to be 
her guardians. They .kept her a prisoner in her own 
palace, and composed a council of iasolent burghers, 
without whose consent she was forbidden to do any thing. 

The King of France, who wished to profit by these 
troubles, endeavoured to increase them. He made use, 
for that purpose, of one of those wretches, without either 
name or character, who may be disavowed in case of need. 
Such was Oliver Dain, or le Diable, who had been, orizi- 
nally, a village barber in the neighbourhood of Ghendt, 
and who flatiered himself that a long absence would pre- 
vent his beiag recognised. He tirst conspired privately 
with the mst seditious citizens; but.having made him- 
self conspicuous by his splendour and equipage, he was 
summoned to appear ia public, and.to prove the reality of 
his assertions. This he attempted to do by appeaiing in 
the council with every possible pomp, and assuming the 
name of Count Meulan. But the imposition was soon 
found out, and he was sent back loaded with insults. 

In the mean time Mary’s situation became more and 
more distressing. She was besieged by tyrants and trai- 
tors, and ber very relations, or pretended friends, hovered 
around her merely out of interested motives. Adl-profited 
by her helplessness, and united against her two faithful 
advisers, whose conduct was the reproach of their own. 
They,excited the populace against them; and Lewis com- 
pleted their ruin, by the use which he made of’ the cre- 
dentials with which they -had been intrusted. He’ was 
advancing at the head of his army, and” the citizens of 
Ghendt had sent hima deputation ‘to negociate for peace. 
They, had-forced the princess to signsuch instructions. as 

they jthought proper; and she had -consented ‘to ‘every 
thing, in the*full confidence that the King..would only 
pay attention to herown letter. -But when. the deputies 
began with cssuring him that their sovereign ‘had resolved 
to be, in. fugure; only ‘guided by her council, he inter. 
rupted them immediately. by telling them that they were 
deceived; and thathe- had been. positively requested to 


treat. witht none but’ the two specifled ministers... At the | 


state, and that they had extorted private credentials. 
Mary offered to stand up for her friends, and she would, 
perhaps, have denied the thing altogether; but one of the 
deputation advanced towards her with ‘the greatest fury, 
and holding up the paper to her face, asked her whether 
she knew the hand-writing ? She was so overcome by this 
unexpeeted attack, that grief and indignation wae not 
allow her to: give any answer. 

The ministers were thereupon arrested, tried, and con- 
demned; and no more than thirty hours were allowed to 
them to prepare for death. The scaffold was already 
erected. in the great square when Mary heard of it. 
Despair gave her courage; and throwing aside the dignity 
of her rank, as well as the reserve of her sex, she recol- 
lected nothing but that her friends were to suffer for her 
sake. Shaking off her attendants, she hastened’ to’ the 
town-house, and disdained not to cast herself at the feet 
of the infamous judges, who themselves deserved the 
punishment which they awarded to the innocent. She 
entreated, tremblingly, for a favour which she alone had 
a right to grant, but which she granted in vain. The 
tigers were inexorable; but Mary was not yet dismayed. 
She ran to the market-place, where the unfortunate objects 
of her endeavours were stretched out on tiie scaffold. 
Maimed by previous tortures, they could neither stand nor 
kneel down to receive the deadly blow. The executioners 
had: already raised their axes, and the enraged multitude 
fixed on the victims eyes which seemed to delight in 
blood. Mary pierced the crowd, and approached the 
horrible seene. Stop! she cried; stop! or take my own 
life. Do not deprive me of my only friends and true 
servants; they have done nothing but by my orders ; and 
itis I that am oppressed by their sacrifice. 

These anxious and prinfel cries, her long mourning- 
gown and dishevelled hair, her outstretched hands, which 
implored the mercy ef the people, and the whole of an 
action which bespoke so much the goodness of her heart, 
suspended for a moment the bloody deed, and made hope 
return into the breasts of the unfortunate sufferers, whilst 
it excited great commotion among the spectators. This 
strange degradation of their sovereign, the descendant of 
so many heroes, appeared to touch them; and pity found 
aceess to the hearts of sonie of the savages. The assembly 
became divided into two parts, of which one cried par- 
don, whilst the other insisted en revenge. Pikes were 
raised, and swords were drawn: they menaced and 
fought. Crime and insolence triumphed : the more fero- 
cious got the day; and the clamours of barbarians over- 
came the tender entreaties of poor Mary. The sacrifice 
was consummated ;. aad the blood of her dearest subjects 
spouted even upon herself.. She uttered a cry, which 
thrilled through every bosom, and fell down on the spot. 
More dead than alive, she was carried home; but the 
monsters deemed her not yet sufficiently unfortunate and 
humbled. They removed the Duchess Dowager and Ra- 
venstein from her; they drove out of the council all those 
who had still shown some fecling; and they even deprived 
her of her own domestics. From that moment she could 
no Jonger speak to any person in private; write or receive 
any letter without its coming under the inspection of the 
counci] ; ali her steps were followed, and all her motions 
watvhed: but her deliverance was near. 

Cf all the Princes who had sought her alliance, Maxi- 
milian of Austria seemed to have been most in favour with 
her late father; and her own inclination led that way. 
The Emperor Frederic, informed of her sentiments, sent 





her a solemn embassy, which the councilmen could not 
help admitting, and which easily succeeded with herself. 


same timé hé not only showed them the fatal letter, but | Tyrannized over by her kecpers, and attacked at the same 
he even gaveittothem. ‘They returned forthwith, full | time by a powerful foreign aggressor, who employed foree 
of ire and revenge; whilst Lewis saw them set off with | and fraud against her, Mary could only look to a husband 
secret pleasure, congratulating himself on the-mischief | fora defender of her rights and a master for her people. 


which was likely to result from his conduct. 


She thought no more of the Dauphin; for since the giving 


The deputies had no sooner arrived at home than the | up.of the credential letter, she had held this alliance in 


eounc'l was assembled and informed that Hugonet and | 


Imbercourt were secretly treating with the enemy of the | Lewis then saw-the fault which he had committel, and | 


horror. 


he endeavoured to repair it; but all was to no purpose, 
and thé marriage with the Emperor’s son took place on 
the 20th of August, 1477. This epocha is one of the most 
important in the history of France ; for it was the begin. 
ning of the rivalry between that country and Austria, 
The rich succession of Burgundy, obtained by the latter 
and disputed by the former, was the origin of the cruel 
hatred which descended through all the branches of the 
two reigning houses for three centuries. 

Lewis the Eleventh, not being able to prevent or to 
retard the marriage, wished at least to harrass the parties, 
He entered Flanders, and began a war, of which Mary 
did not live to see the end. She had been on the beron. 
chase, in the neighbourhood of Bruges: her horse had 
taken fright, and thrown her against the trunk of a tree. 
She was pregnant at the time; and the’fear of alarming 
her husband made her conceal from him how much she 
had been hurt: female modesty would not even allow her 
to be quite candid with her surgeons ; and the consequences 
were fatal. A fever carried her off in about six wecks 
after the accident, and at the age of twenty-five. She 
left a son, named Philip, who married afterwards the 
heiress of Arragon and Castille, and who became father 
of Charles V. 

THE NORTHERN CINCUIT. 
No. V. 
[From the Hull Advertiser.] 
—=>—- 
MR. JUSTICE PARK. 
** A goodly, portly man i’faith, 
Of a fuir countenance.”—Shakespeara. 

There is an infinite variety among men, and a suffici- 
ently great one among Judges, as the comparison we are 
at present instituting between those most generally known 
on the Northern Circuit, amply testifies. The learned gen- 
tlemen, who have already been introduced ‘to the notice of 
my readers, cannot differ more materially from each other 
in appearance and. accomplishments, than Sir JamMEs 
ALLAN Park differs, in both respects, from them all. If 
in some one particular, a shade of resemblance to any of 
them be visible, the points of dissimilarity so overwhelm- 
ingly preponderate, as to detract scarcely any thing from 
the farce of the contrast which his tout ensemble presents. 

This learned gentleman, who is one of the Judges in the 
Court of Common Pleas, is much younger than the rest of 
the judicial bench on the circuit, and in external advan- 
tages can boast a decided superiority. He is much the 
handsomest man in the group. There is a masculine 
beauty in his aspect, which even a wig cannnot conceal. 
Instead of that sallow complexion, to-which we are so ae- 
customed in this part of the kingdom, that we might al- 
most suppose it parcel of the professional indispensibles of 
a lawyer—and those clownish, unpolished manners, which 
too commonly cleave to persons of laborious research—he 
has cheeks.as. ruddy, and an expression of countenance as 
jolly, as those of a bom vivant, with an address as elegant 
(when bis temper does net happen to be ruffled by some of 
the unceurteous barristers before him) as that of any 
courtier or Squire of Dames. Then his personal graces, 
striking as they are in themselves, have always the good for- 
tune to be exhibited to the greatest advantage; whether 
from some instinctive faculty in his limbs and features to 
settle into the most becoming attitudes, or, as some choose 
to suppose, from a studied design of showing off, I cannot 
pretend to determine. Certain it is, that every frequenter 
of the courts soon discovers, that he has aset of very regu- 
lay white teeth. This knowledge.is forced upon us by his 
frequent smiles, in. which be never fails to expose them, 
and by a habit he has acquired of playing -with them by 
a particular motion of the lips, while attending to the 





proceedings of the learned gentlemen of the bar. He is 


also remarkably fond of straightening his legs (as aknight.. 
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of the thimble would say) frequently standing at his post | of British jurisprudence. When an individual. has the | 
| honour to be appointed one of his Majesty’s judges, we 


in the discharge of his judicial functions, for a length of 
time together, with his robes thrown back in graceful neg- 
ligenee over his arm, so that the public have frequently an 
opportunity of contemplating and admiring hisstature and 
figure, which are certainly every thing one would covet. 
But I would by no means censure too severely these little 
peculiarities; for even supposing them to proceed from 
some degree of ostentation, such a foible is surely pardon- 
able in one who {it ought to be remembered) has risen into 
public life encircled by those, at whose presence the bant- 
lings of a Saracen would now as effectually be scared, as 
ever they were, in the 13th century, at the sound of King 
Richard’s name.* Nor are these blemishes, if so they are 
to be called, without a sufficient counterpoise. Mr. Jus- 
tice Park is undoubtedly possessed of a sound, a liberal, an 
English heart. Humanity, integrity, and candour, beam 
in his aspect, and, generally speaking, delight us. in his 
actions. One meritorious trait of this gentleman cannot 
be too much applauded. I advert to the well-known de- 
light he takes in patronizing deserving young men whom 
their connexion with the profession has, fortunately for 
themselves, introduced to his notice. Instances have oc- 
curred, where he has not only promoted the interests of 
his protegés with the zeal of a friend, but watched over 
their conduct, while encireled by the snares of the metro- 
polis, with truly paternal solicitude. So noble a charac. 
teristic could not be thrown into the shade by a far greater 
mass of faults than are to be traced, by the most rigid scru- 
tiny, in this worthy gentleman. 

Asan orator, Mr. Justice Park ranks tolerably high. 
If his remarks cannot lay claim to any great share of 
originality, his elocution has the praise of being correct, 
dignified, and nervous; and if it ‘* smell somewhat of the 
lamp,” this peculiarity ought not to be looked on as any 
great blemish, since it was found even in the splendid 
orations of Demosthenes himself. His voice is fine, but 
contains rather too large a proportion of the bass. Al. 
though it is not capable of such variety of modulation as 
that of Mr. Justice Best, nor ever falls, like that of Mr 
Justice Bayley, ** soft as the fleeces of descending snows,”’ 
it is more sonorous'than either, and must have given him 
great advantage as a pleader, To his charges addressed 
to the Grand Jury I have listened with much pleasure ; 
and it is impossible for any one to pass the dreadful sen- 
tence of death with greater solemnity, or more amiable 
sympathy. As often as I have been a witness to his dis- 
charge of this painful duty, the tears that trickled down his 
cheek betrayed the emotions that rent his heart. He speaks 
from the Bench more frequently, and at greater length, 
than any of the Judges already noticed, and is also more 
iy the habit than they are of illumining the gloom of legal 
Giwcussions with puns and bons mots. It isto be lamented 
these sallies have “not always so much peint as might be 
wished. Mr. Justice Park proves himself at least a better 
judge than a wit. 

If no peculiar aptitude for ascertaining the drift ef an 
argument or detail be discoverable in this learned gentle- 
man, the cause must not certainly be sought for in any 
neglect of giving due attention to the business before the 
court. He is impartial in minor matters, and humane 
where life or liberty is at stake. In criminal prosecutions 
he ever appears feelingly alive to the interests of the pri- 
soner. Perhaps the most apparent defect in his. judicial 
character, is a constant wavering of opinion, and an un- 
common degree of indecision. This may be attributed 
partly to his strict integrity of principle, and partly to a 
want of confidence in his legal attainments, which have 
never been considered very extensive, except on the subject 
of marine insurance, on which he has bestowed a diligent 
and successful investigation. Let me not be misunderstood. 
When I speak of a deficiency of legal acquirements, I by 
no means refer to any ignorance of the general principles 





® “So formidablea champion was Richard, that the Turks 
and Saracens used to quiet their froward children only by 
repeating his name.”—//arton’s History of English Poetry. 








have a sufficient evidence that he is ‘* learned in the law.” 
But he may be still far from an adept in unravelling those 
intricacies, and adjusting those niceties, for its abounding 
with which the antiquity of our venerable code would be 
sufficient to account, and to become at all familiar with 
which, would ask for the undivided labour of a long life. 
His very proficiency in the higher departments of his pro- 
fession may be an effectual obstacle to- his shining in this 
humblex track, by appropriating to more splendid purposes 
that time, without which the brightest genius cannot hope 
to make any great progress in it: whatever his industry 
or talents, he must be content to leok for direction in these 
matters, to the Holroyds, the Richardsons, and the Littte- 
dales of his day. He that applies himself resolutely to 
the telescope, in juridical pursuits, has no choice but to 
resign the microscope to his neighbour. 

There is in Mr. Justice Park one prominent defect, 
which, it is!painful tof have to acknowledge, is frequently 
found in conjunction with the very noblest qualities which 
adorn human nature. He discovers a most unfortunate 
propensity to irascibility. It is surprising what a trifle 
will sometimes kindle the flame of anger in his breast, and 
call the crimson to his countenance. If a stupid witness 
perplex, or an insolent one annoy him ;—if a pertinacious 
advocate call in question his opinions, or some unlucky 
accident disturb his deliberations ;—his indignation boils 
forth with equal vehemence. To be sure, it soon subsides, 
and seldom leaves behind any lasting tokens.—There is 
one instance, however, of an excepiion, which is so little 
to the honour of the learned gentleman’s generosity, that 
I could wish it had not been on record. At the Salisbury 
assizes a fellow of the name of Hopwood was convicted of 
stealing a sack of oats, for which Mr. Justice Park sen- 
tenced him to eighteen months’ imprisonment and hard 
labour. Before he quitted the dock, the prisoner had the 
audacity to ask, how he was to recover the wages for his hard 
labour? Some severe addition to his punishment such 
insolence undoubtedly merited ;—but was irritated feeling, 
or even-handed justice, more consulted, when the learned 
judge instantly ordered his sentence not to be recorded, 
and altered it to—seven years’ transportation? In his 
disputes with the Bar, this hastiness of temper is particu- 
larly prejudicial, as it always seems to operate in diminish- 
ing, rather than increasing, his influence over the offending 
party. 

Like Mr. Justice Best, the subject of the present sketch 
appears to have lost the element in which his most valua- 
ble talents were calculated to display themselves, by a 
translation from the bar to the bench. He practised 
several years as leading barrister on the Northern Circuit, 
with great success. With a pretty intelligible cause, he 
gave very lucid statements, and addressed very convincing 
arguments to a jury ; and as he was generally so fortunate 
as to have the assistance of a junior, who was adequate to 
cope with any legal question which might chance to arise, 
on him, of course, the burthen of that part of the business 
devolved. On this account, the present Mr. Justice 
Richardson was frequently selected as his colleague, to 
whose suggestions, it is well known, Mr. Park always 
paid great regard. 

I can only call to mind one prominent trait of character 
which Mr. Justice Yark has, in common with Sir John 
Bayley, but that is the very brightest in the constellation 
which sheds such a lustre on the character of that amiable 
Judge. He resembles him in his piety. Like him, he 
pays the most scrupulous attention to the public duties of 
religion; like him, he directs the condemned culprit, 
with affectionate earnestness, to his compassionate Saviour ; 
—and, like him, he has manifested his regard to the gene- 
ral interests of the Gospel, by publishing a work on the 
sacrament, which affords a proof of .ne respectability of 
his literary powers, as well as of the tenderness and up- 
rightness of his heart. 

VERAX. 





sSashiors for Bune. 


CarriaGE Dress,—High dress, of pale blue silk, fas- 
tened in frunt, and ornamented with a trimming of the 
same material and edged with satin of the same colour: 
the trimming is flat, united, and broad in the centre, but 
separates and gradually diminishes; each division seems 
to be fastened by a silk button, and terminates in three 
points: the trimming is very broad at the bottom of the 
skirt, but lessens as it approaches the waist : it continues 
to the throat, and nearly covers the front of the corsage. 
The collar is square, and falls over, admitting a lace frill 
within ; and the cape is rounded off to display the front. 
The long sleeve is nearly tight, and has a very free half- 
sleeve, set in a band rather narrower than that of the waist, 
and is ornamented to correspond with the bottom of the 
skirt, where rays, emanating from a point, form a semi- 
circular trimming, which appears to rise from the satin 
rouleau that edgesthedress. Theruffhasa similar though 
smaller trimming than the front. The cap is particularly 
light and novel, having the appearance of a.coronet: it is 
made of tulle, and set ina white satin frame, with a wreath 
of Syria roses, and is generally worn at the back of the 
head, with the hairin very full curls. Embossed gold ear- 
rings and chain, and circular eye-glass. Jonquil-colour 
gloves; blue-corded silk shoes. 

Batu Dress.—Dress of white crepe lisse over a white 
satin slip: the corsage is without fulness, and shaped a /a 
tunique, narrow at the shoulder, but approaches so as to 
form a stomacher in front, which is simply ornamented 
with three bands, each consisting of two rows of satin 
piping, uniting with those that deecend from the waist; 
two slope from the front, and are rounded off just above 
the boutlionne that decorates the bottom of the skirt: on 
each band is placed a cluster of roses, the highest being in 
the centre: the waist has a broad satin band! fasténed be- 
hind with a gold buckle. Short full sleeve, tastefully con- 
fined by bands of double Piping set in a broad band of 
satin and gold, and finished by a deep Vandyke of bloud 
lace; bands of double piping head and finish the bouil- 
lonne, which is very full and broad, and divided trans- 
versely by satin bands. Gold tiara, embellished with ru- 
bies and turquoise, and a pendant pearl in the centre: the 
hair parted in front, with short light curls on the temple : 
the hind hair brought to the top of the head, and fastened 
by a bodkin. of gold and turquoise. Necklace and ear- 
rings of turquoise. Long white kid gloves. White satin 
shoes. Painted ivory fan. 








CRITICAL SITUATIONS IN 
Mraughts. 


SITUATION XCIV, 


’ (Number 141 of Sturges.) 





White to move and win. 
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THE PLAY. 
W. 28 ——24 w. T—10 
b. 7—11 b. 16—23 
W. 24—19 w. 30—25 
b. 4— 8 w. 29—22 
w. 6—2 b. 14+ 9 
b. 8—12 w. 5—14 
we. 2— FP b. 10—19 

White WINS. 


b. 11—16 
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THE SPRING OF 1823, 
RE 
Hoar Winter's reign has passed away; 
With many a drear and fitful day; 
And Flora’s train, in bright array, 
Now haste to join the revelry. 


Ané see, enshrined in helm of green, 

All proud to grace the sylvan scene; 

fol where the garden’s blushing Queen 
Unfolds her beauties lavishly, 


The sun is high upon the hill, 

‘The air is balm, the winds are still; 

And gentle robin’s lightsome trill 
Swells on the breeze melodiously. 


Yes! winds are hushed, the storm is mute, 

And warblings of the shepherd’s flute 

Respond, where late, with breath acute, 
The madding blast raved awfully. 


For this the festive month of May, 
When robed in broidered vestment gay, 
Blithe nature claims her holiday, 

And wakes the soul to harmony. 


But not to me the season bland 

Comes decked in hues of fairy land; 

Ah, no! it points with shadowy: hand 
Where one beloved sleeps blessedly. 


With frost the plains were covered o'er, 
A snowy garb high Riven wore, 
When from her ivy’d cot they bore 

She whom I loved so tenderly. 


But soon the frost dissolved away, 
‘The snow no more on Riven lay; 
And soon the yellow crocus gay 

Oped to the sun right laughingly. 
And now when paly snow-drops blow, 
And daisies deck the hawthorn row, 
The tears of memory ceaseless flow 

To her bewailed—how copstantly! 


And now I loathe the gaudy spring, 
And sigh to hear the redbreast sing; 
And would that Time, on rapid wing, 
Might urge his flight right speedily. 
For, oh! in every plant that grows, 
Ip every flower that freshly blows, 
Again I-weep the rending woes 
That tore my heart unsparingly: 


In every bud her form I see, 

In every shade she beckons me; 

And would that ‘neath the willow tree 
With her I slumbered tranquilly. 


Liverpooi. 
POOR DEAR GENTLEMANt 
——— 
And must I then se soon throw by 
The sweetest hope this world could ¢tve ; 


See my last flower of pleasure die, 
And look upon the wreck, and live, 





And was it really but a dream 
Te start from only and forget; 
20d must I force a smile to- beam 
from eyes and lips so lately wet, 





ITHE? KALEIDOSCOPE. 





Well—be ftap>tig but one'throb )*) | 
--(My heart-is safe from such another;) 
One bufét of anguish; one sad sob, 

Which, if love cannot, pride must smother. 


If I have lov'd thee—(God forgive 

The hand that pens that “‘ if”) most dearly; 
On earth a misereant does not live 

Who pays his penance more severely. 


The means are easy to divine, 

By which to punish Love and me; 
For ean there be a heavier fine 

On my bold hopes than losing thee? 


So then, farewel! it might have been 
That all our days were peace and rest; 
But sorrow might have changed the scene, 
4nd thou could’st ill have borne the test. 


As 'tis, should Misery’s mildew blight 
Thy promised harvest in the ear; 

And Disappointment’s dreary night 
Spread o’er thy heart distrust and fear. 


T have one selfish comfort still, 
And not ali selfish even this; 
I shall not look upon thine ill, 
Although I can’t insure thy bliss. 
If the fond bosom cannot rear 
A tender flow’r and lure it thither; 
’T were well, at least, to spare the tear 
I¢ needs must cost to see it wither. 


And had I known (I could not know, 
For Love, alas! was never wise;) 

The flow’r I saw so sweetly blow 
Could never, never be my prize,— 


Unsought by me it still had bloom’d, 
Nature’s and beauty’s boast and pride; 
So may it yet when he that’s doom’d 
To lose it, has forgot and died. 
POOR DEAR GENTLEMAN! 
. (For a melancholy corner of the Kaleidoscope.J 


Liverpool, May 30, 1823. 


“THE WISH TO PLEASE.” . 


Though beauty sparkles from the eyes, 
And conquers both the great and wise; 
Though youth and health with ardour glow, 
And grace, with vright effusion, flow; 
Though shape, and mien, and gentle air, 
Encompass the all-beauteous fair ; 
We feel not happiness from these, 
Dear Clare, but from “ the wish to please.® 
Though deeply versed in learned lore, 
The fair o’er many a volume pore; 
Though, measured, all her accents flow, 
And gravely tell us—what we know; 
Though wit in all her radiance shine, 
With animation bright as thine; 
We feel not happiness from these, 
Dear Clare, but from ‘‘ the wish to please.” 
Though Music her soft balm ‘impart, 
And almost reach the inmost heart; 
Steal it, with gentle fetters twined, 
Melt it with sorrow, pure, refined, 
Raise it to rapture, thrill with fears, 
To harmony attune the spheres; 
We feel not happiness from these 
Dear Clare, but from “ the wish to please." 
Though painting captivate the eyes, 
And fill the mind with sweet surprise; 
Depict the face with healthful flush 
‘Tin art put nature to the blush; 
Though dreadly true in ev'ry line, 
«The Innocents,” “ the Deluge,”* shine; 

1 1We feel not happiness from these, 
DearClare, but from “the wish to please.” 





Yes, tis the wish to please” that steals 
Around the heart, its-kimdness feels; 

Yes, ’tis “ the wish to please” exprest 

In tender cares that win the breast; 

Yes, ’tis ** the wish to please” excites 
Responsive kindness, true delights; 
Think then how joy’d thy lover sees, 

So marked in thee, that “‘ wish to please.” 


* Two celebrated paintings, B 


}——__—__-_____-____-__-__-._ } 


TO CLARA, 
UNREASONABLY DELAYING HER CONSEN?. 





Dost thou not see the river pour 
Its steady silent course? 
Dost thou not hear the torrent roar, 
Then burst with whelming force? 
Dost thou not mark the sun ascend, 
Then sink in shades of night,— 
The starry worlds, the moon, to blend 
-Their soft but fleeting light? 
Dost thou not see each gentle flower, 
How soon it buds, it blows, 
Quaffs for a while the genial shower, 
Then hastens to its close? 
And mark the new-born year, how fast 
Its path ’tis hurrying on,— 
It dawned, it rose, it beamed, at last 
Comes winter—and ’tis gone. 
First, young Spring smiles, like thee, but straight 
She smiles through April tears, 
For sister Summer will not wait, 
But glowing swift appears; 
Bedecked with flowers and charms she seems, 
And blooming like her rose, 
But soon spies Autumn—lightning gleams, 
And thunders mark her close. 
See Autumn ripen’d as her fruits, 
Yet tending to decay, 
She proffers corn, and wine, and roots, 
If Winter will but stay: 
But, no, the churl comes chilling on 
With slow but sturdy tread, 
Grasps her with icy hand—'tis gone— 
The year’s for ever fied! 
And canst theu mark the stream, the sun, 
The stars, the moon, the year, 
Nor see that life as swift can run, 
As swift ean disappear? 
Then be thou what thy name bespeako— 
A fair of noble mind, 
Though language fail (tis Flavius seeks) 
Let Clara now be kind. B 


—>-><.— 


TO MELITA: 
[4 TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK.} 
Tu Junonis habes oculos, digitosque Minerve, 
Pectus habes Veneris, mallec!os Thetides: 
Cernens felix, ter felix qui pzndet ab ore, 
Omnis amans divus, qui tenet ille Deus. 
PARAPHRASE. 
To thee, my Melita, are given 
Eyes of Juno, Queen of Heaven ; 
Minerva’s skill, Minerva’s learning, 
Her judgment sound, and taste discerning; 
With Venus’ bosom, too, thou’rt found, 
With young loves sporting round and rounds 
And then thy ankle—it so neat is, 
It has been borrowed sure from Thetis; 
Blest is the man whore eyes are near thee, 
. Thrice blest is he whose ears can hear thee; 
A demi-god who may caress thee, 
And quite a'god who does possess thee. 


Chorley. ABALLABENSIS 
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“FHE COMPLAINT OF. LOVE. 
i 

From regions of pleasure, from mansions of light, 

Where joy beams for ever in majesty bright; 

Where, calm asthe close of the still summer-day, 

Whole ages of bliss will glide swiftly away : 

I come to a world of affliction and pain, 

With mortals uniting, with man to remain; 

&nd I take my abode in this desolate sphere, 

His sorrows to lighten, his prospect to cheer. 


A wandering spirit from regions above, 

Where angels of light dwell for ever in love; 

1come from the blissful abode of my rest 

To point out the way by which man may be blest; 
To pleasure and joys, yet unknown, to give birth, 
And to spread my control o’er the creatures of eftth : 
To soften their bosoms, their passions to move, 

To fondness and rapture, affection and love. 


In earlier time was I hail’d by the young, 

With joy and with gladness, with welcome and song; 

in array more enchanting each feature was drest 

When I fixed my abode in the soft snowy breast: 

The smile was more sweet, and the eye was more bright, 
More tender the glances which beamed with delight, 
When beauty acknowledged me lord of the heart, 

And woo'’d my approach, but ne’er wished me to part. 


Alas! for that age of delight must I mourn, 

My power is derided, my roses are torn; 

Aspirit unholy bears absolute sway 

O’er the bosom once beaming in love's brightest ray : 
The heart ever which fond affection should reign 
Now owns no command but the precept of gain: 

A pure spotless spirit, celestial by birth, 

Must fly the abode of the offspring of earth. 


Abandon’d, dejected, I wander forlorn; 

Thus sever’d from beauty, from happiness torn, 
Asan unquiet shade o’er the world I may roam, 
Bereft of my kindred, an outcast from home: 

No longer a token of pleasure I wear, 

For affliction hath doom’d me her burthen to bear; 
And the current of time unobstructed will flow 
Through regions of sorrow, of sadness, and woe, 


Fair daughter of loveliness! pity mv grief, 

When I fly to thy bosom, oh! grant me relief; 

Let me revel in joys which thy beauty bestows, 

And rest from my sorrow in quiet repose ; 

Kor my presence will add to thy charms softer grace, 
And brighten the blush that illumines thy face: 

No more at the will of the world shall we sever, 

But pleasure and peace will unite us for every. 


Liverpool, May 30. 


Chit Chat. 


Albert’s Alliteration Answered.——Amply admitted and 
accepted, artless Amoroso, are adored and affianced Albert’s 
affections, and alleviated are an anguished admirer’s 
anxiously avowed and ardent aspirations.—Alas, affrighted 
Albert ! avoid al] adverse, austere, and awful alarms, and 
awaken assurances; an Ameha’s alliance alone awaits an 
Albert’s acceptance. AMELIA. 


VALE. 











Original letter froma Cavalier in Oxford, during the 
siege by Sir Thomas Fairfax: 

“ Honest Jack :—If thou hast any remembrance or pity 
on a poor distressed Cavy, and one that is now practising 
to a Sa the grate, and desires thee, for the Lord’s sake, 
I prithee now think upon me, and if thou canst, I prithee 
send me by this Bearer Mr. Jeams a quarter or half a 
pound of very good Spanish Tobacco in the Row, if it be 
not excellent then send none, for it is for my own taking, 
and a Bottle of Canary, and at our next meeting, which I 
believe will be before it be longe besides the mony for it 
you shall receive very many thanks:from cob A 

** Your obliged friend, 

May 22, 1646. 
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| THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


Literary Notices. 
THE THREE PERILS OF WOMAN. 


(From the Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle.J 
ie 

Now that the eager anticipation of the public has been 
so amply gratified by the uppearance of the redoubted 
Quentin Durward—after a thousand hints have ~ been 
thrown out to sharpen curiosity, and literary piracies have 
been committed that the thirst of the public might be the 
more excited by a partial draught; we venture to report 
the progress of a more humble aspirant after literary fame, 
and public favour—who follows the steps of his.great mas- 
ter with an industry and a spirit that have far outstripped 
our calculations a few years ago. We allude to our friend 
and correspondent,’ the: Ettrick Shepherd ; who, ° with 
his work in three volumes, entitled the Three Perils of 
Woman, has enly been lingering modestly behind, till 
the great literary banquet of his chief was over, when he 
expects a comfortable and snug meal on the fragments. 

The Shepherd has, from the commenceinent of his 
literary career, both in poetry and prose, attempted to 
tread in the steps of one master. He professes it, and has, 
in our own hearing, when accused of being an imitator, 
only testified his regret that he could not imitate his master 
more closely. This is a fault in him, among many others, 
but this is one from choice, and therefore the more in- 
tolerable; for his mind is purely original. It is only 
when he follows the bias of his own mind that he is suc- 
cessful, and it is well known that, in many instances here 
and there, he is eminently so. 

This work of his, which is just coming out, consists of 
three Domestic Tales, all of which appear to be founded 
on some strongly impressive facts ; and, as the matiuscript 
has been intrusted to our inspection, we venture, with the 
author’s permission, to give one extract: not because it 
appears to us to be the best, but because its Iength suits 
our literary department. We neither say that the Great 
Magician could or would not write such a description; but 
we just ask our readers if they think any author living 
could have touched nature in such a style, save our shep- 
herd herself. 

‘* When Mrs. Johnson entered Cherry’s reom, she 
turned her face to the wall, and the nurse, thinking she 
wanted repose, fell a reading on the bible, and continued 
without speaking for the space of an hour; but hearing 
her from time to time fetching deep sighs, she at length 
inquired how she did, and if she felt herself any worse ?” 
‘Ono, I am a great deal better,’ said she; ‘but I have 
been =p about preparing for. my-journey.’ 

‘It will indeed be a romantic and delightful journey,’ 
said Mrs. Johnson, ‘ by the braes ot Athol, the glens of 
Lorn, and the wild Hebrides.’ 

‘It is not that journey I mean, said Cherry, ‘but the 
journey to my father’s house.’ 

** Mrs. Johnson gazec for a moment in silence, and felt 
as if an arrow of ice had pierced her heart.” ‘Will you 
sit up and take a little of this cordial that your own doctor 
has prepared for you, my dear?’ said she, ‘ You, have 
been asleep, and your senses seem to be wavering.” 

‘Not at all;’ returned she, ‘I have all my senses at 
my command. But it is true, if it were any matter, that 
I am proscribed from that delightful Highland journey. 
My aunt wants to send me off without delay to my 
mother’s house; but I say she is wrong, it is my father’s 
house she is sending me to.’ 

‘Take a little of this cordial, my dear Cherry 3*your 
voice is altered ; it is vapours that affect you.? 

‘I teli you, not at all,’ said she, turning round her face, 
and smiling languidly, ‘do you not see that I am perfectly 
collected? You think I am dreaming, and that nobody is 
sending meaway? Well let that rest. Perhapsso I was. 
But do you not think, on the whole, there is a good: deal 
of ingratitude in this world ?” 

* Too much, without doubt., 

‘It is a pity, too, for it is a beautiful world, and a great 
deal of goodness in it. What time of the day is it? 

‘It is, I suppose, about-noon. Do you wish to rise ?” 

* Yes, when the sun is..in the middle of the arch of 
heaven, I want to have one look at the sky, and anether 
at this goodiy world. It seems a bright day, and yet a 
tempestuous wind ; it is a day of all others that I hike to 
contemplate. Ill not have that frock to-day, bring me 
the one F wore on. the: seventh of July-—the white: one 
trimmed with pink. . I'll, wear it, to-day.for. the sake of 
something that passed between another and me that day ; 
and I'll have my hair trimmed and shaded im the same 
manner too; for this day is the winding up of ‘the ‘trivial 
scene that was that. day begun. 

* Let me do all these little,things for yous:dearest Cherry, 





for your hand. is, trembling,. and, you .are in, upwonted | 


‘| tuous day 









agitation to-day. 
window ?” 


*If you ime 


Now, shall I sit by you awhile at the 


What.a’bright and yet what'a tempes- 
It is,.indeed, an auspicious day for setting 
out on a yournéy } How-easily a bird might scale these 
stories of the heavens on.sucka”dayy taking the direction 
of yon bright marbled cloud that slumbers in perfect still- 
ness above the flying-ones! Ah! my-dear friend; do-bnt 
look how these little dark specks are chasing one another 
up that steep hill—with what amazing swiftness they are 
speeding on their course! Will an unbodied soul climb 
the steeps of the firmament with as much ease and velocity, 
think you, as these little flying shadows ?” 

* With as much ease, and with ten times more speed, 
will a happy spirit wing its way to the abodes of bliss.’ 

* What isa soul; Mrs Johnson ? or how does it journey ? 
Has it wings of air or of down ? or does it swim the air as 
a fish does the sea? I-cannot tell what:a soul is)’: 

* Nor can any one, my.dearest girl; and.if I could de- 
fine it, your mind is not in # capacity to listen; for I per- 
ceive it is roaming wild as the tempest, and trillifig with 
impatience over some ideal separation.’, tA 

‘Tell me this of the soul: Can it, go.and,¢ceme at 
pleasure ? watch over a beloved object, and, walk with 
him ? sit by his side—hear his sighs—see his looks—listen 
to his words—and perhaps lie in his bosom ?”. > » 

“I often fondly believe all these.’ c 

*SodoI! so do I! I believe them too, and will believe 
them—wherefore should I not ? come, shall we yo?’ 

* Whither, my dear? whither are you going? you can- 
not go abroagl to-day; indeed, believe me, you, cannot ! 
let me put you to bed; for, though J never saw .yqu look 
so lovely, your countenance has undergone a strange alv- 
ration. I say, listen to me, you cannot go abroud to-day.” 

* Ah! I had ‘forzot! I-have to change'my raiment 
before I go. Come, lect us set about it 3 come, come !’ 

** Mrs. Johnson rung the bell violently; and, ordering 
the servant to tell her son to come to her, she took hold of 
Cherry, and half carrying, half leading her, placed her 
on a couch; for her looks and. motions had: become 
wild and irregular she knew not what she meditated, an 
therefore she sat down with her arms around her. -‘M’Ion 
had gone out, but Gatty.attended, the tears scarcely dry 
on her cheek that she had shed on account of what her 
mother had said to Cherry and herself ;, fer. the insinua- 
tion fell on her with a double pang. When she came in, 
Cherry held out -her hand, ‘and addressed her in a faint 
tremulous voice :--* Ah! are you indeed come to see nic, 
and take farewell of me, before I set.out.’ 

‘* Gatty gave her her hand in amazement, without 
speaking. ‘It is very kind of you, but it was not so to 
wish your poor cousin:away, was it ?’ 

‘It shall be the last.wish of my heart but ene, Cherry, 
to part with you.” 

‘Ig that true? then I have been deceived; but what 
a weight that word has taken from my heart, which can 
bear any thing but unkindness. I wish this assurance 
may not make me defer my journey yet. But 1 hope not 
—1 hope not, cousin; I am_ strangely given to speaking 
to-day, and Mrs. Johnson will have it that I am raving, 
though I can scatcely give her credit for it. But do you 
remember of a dream that L once told you?’ . . 

* Perfectly well; every circumstance of it. It’ has 
never been one day absent from my memory.’ ete 

‘ Well, that is amazing! it has never once been in my - 
head from that day to this. But I witnessed. some scenes 
in the heavens and the earth to-day that were allin my 
dream; and every part of it occurred to my memory as 
fresh as at the moment 1 saw if. | Well, there are sttange 
things in this world, and communications*that I cannot 
comprehend—I wish:I.couldd But do. you not see, cou- 
sin, how that dream is wearing to its fulfilment ?’ 

‘I hope it will never wear'to its final falfilmeénit. “But 
in some respects it may be said to have done ‘so already. 
Of all things I have ever known, that dream appearste me 
the most remarkable.’ , 

*Itis so; it isso. When I think of it, it is wonderful. 
But you do not know it all. The very hills, and cléuds, 
and shadows—I have nothing to#est. my head on here— 
that day and this are the samce—and now I feel I am going 
to dream it over again!’ **,She articulated these broken 
sentences in a voice so feeble, that at the last it became 
inaudible, and died away; and leaning back on the couch, 
with her head on Mrs. Johnson's atims, she fell intow 
slumber, so soft, and so still, that it almost‘appéared like 
the sleep of death. The head'was thrown back, withthe 
face towards Mrs. Johnson’s.cheek, and yet the breathing 
was so soft she could not feel it. Neither of the two at- 
tendants were in any alarm.’ They had remarked ‘that 
her spirits had been in a tamult, and had hopesthat'this 
calm sleep would restorethem:to their wonted -sweeuness 
of motion.” ( T0.b6 continued. ) 
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THE PACHA OF EGYPT, 
<a 

The following interesting extracts ftom the Journal of 
a Gentleman who has just returned from Egypt, will 
enable our readers to form some idea of the nature and 
extent of the improvements effeeted by the present Pacha, 
and of the character of this wonderful man. 

MEmMorANDUM.—“‘Neyv. 21, 1822, arrived at Mocha, on 
the Red Sea. Our bombardment in 1820 appears to have 
a good effect; the British character more respected 3 one 
of ‘the towers rebuilt which was destroyed by our fire. 
Capt. Hutchinson, British Resident from Bombay, the 
only European one. The temains of the British, French, 
and Dutch factories. Found the Cornwall, Captain 
Richardson, taking in coffee for London ; and the Ameri- 
can ships Java, from Salem, and Chesapeake, from Balti- 
more. Coffee very reasonable; the trade with this port 
fallen off! the company only purchase coffee when ata 
certain low price, which has not occurred for some years; 
they might easily make up an investment of this article 
through their resident, instead of allowing others. 

“Dec. 14, ar Cosster.—Full of vessels lading with 
grain for Judda, belonging to the Pacha of Egypt. This 
port has much improved in trade and population lately. 
A steam-boat from Bombay to this place would make the 

assage easy, and communication certain; we were three 
bc from Maka, having had contrary winds the first 48 
ours. 

* JAN. 7, 1823, aT CarnRo—Visited the Pacha (Maho- 
med Ali) a most intelligent countenance, and about 50 
years of age. Heasked many questions about the force of 
the Persians in regulars, and the news from Bagdad— 
observed that the English were abused in the foreign 
journals. Mr. Bogos, an American, his interpreter, who 
has much weight with him, and is said to be a man of 
abilities. Visited the citadel—Useph’s well and palace, 
and saw the spot, between the gates, where the Mameluke 
Beys were massacred by 2000 Albanians, on their return 
from a friendly visit to the Pacha, in 1810.—Visited the 
arsenal, chintz manufactory, and printing-office. The 
Pacha has introduced all the machinery, &c. from Europe. 
He has also established telegraphs between Cairo and 
Alexandria; receives and returns the communication in 
about one hour. An Englishman has brought a steam- 
engine and dredging machine from London, not yet 
erected. He is forming a new mint. Nothing indeed can 
exceed the liberality and enterprize of the present Pacha, 
and his encouragement of Europeans. He is above all 
prejudice; his conduct, of course, excites much jealousy 
amongst the Beys (Chiefs) but he has told them to quit 
his service, if they do not like his system. He is now ene 
deavouring to raise a large force, to be officered by some 
Franks and Mamelukes ; it is to be recruited amongst the 
husbandmen and Arabs, from Mount Lebanon—the chief 





of which lately fled to Cairo for the Pacha’s protection, | pe 


and has promised him his assistance to procure some of his 
warlike tribe, who have been never conquered, and would 
make capital soldiers. The Pacha has about 100,000 stand 
of arms ready, "bomion-t from Kurope. If he does not 
fall by the treachery or intrigues of his Turkish chiefs, he 
will carry ali his extensive plans into execution. His 
revenue now exceeds two millions. The canal he lately 
opened, from near Fooa, on the Nile, extends for about 
60 miles, and isa most noble work. His palace on the 
right bank of the Nile, a few miles from Cairo, is fitted 
up in the Italian style with painted ceilings, walls, &c. in 
the most elegant manner. He is making at this place 
fountains decorated with marble lions, crocodiles, and 
pillars, brought from Italy, and has a garden well laid out 
with walks formed of variegated pebbles, brought from 
the island of Rhodes. The present population of Cairo is 
said to be upwards of 300,000. ‘There are two colleges for 
the instruction of youth, instituted by the Pacha. He has 
sent out people to vaccinate, and it has been attended with 
success. 

‘* No accounts have been received from the Pacha’s 
army in Nubia since the massacre of his son Ishmael 
Paeha, at Shindy. It is supposed that the Ababdee Arabs 
have cut off the communication. It is said that the army 
is endeavouring to retreat. 

** Accompanied the Consul across the Nile to the exten- 
sive ruins of Memphis, to see a statue recently discovered 
by Capt. Coriglio, who has been many years engaged in 
Egypt in making excavations. We found the statue just 
w the surface. It is supposed to be the most perfect 


that has been found of itssize. Theface, African features, 
is complete and well executed ; the limbs appeared to be’ 
of exact 
ancle 34 


roportion ; it measured from the head to the 
fret: round the head 19 feet; length of face $ 
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, feet 7 inches} from breast to the waist 7 feet 4 inches; 
‘and length of arm 14 feet 4 inches.—This fine statue is 
supposed to have been intended for Amasis, King of Egypt 
and may lead to further discoverics of a temple in the 
neighbourhood. 

** JAN. 10, AT ALEXANDRIA.—Came up by the new 
Canal. An excellent granary here, which reccives the 
Pacha’s grain to export to the Mediterranean. About 50 
ships lying in the port, Several taking in grain for Malta, 
&c. The Pacha’s squadron is about 20 ships here badly 
manned, five of these ships have just sailed. It is reported 
their destination is Algiers, to escort a new frigate, which 
wes built in England, or te proceed to Cyprus. Heshows 
great zeal in co-operating with the Porte against the 
Greeks; and during the war has afforded much assistance. 
Nine hundred vessels are said to have cleared out from 
this port last year. The fort is in a tolerable state of 
defence; and the Pacha has built a good wall, with gates 
and towers, embracing a great portion of the ruins of Old 
Cairo.—There are no symptoms of plague at present. A 
British ship, the Hinde, corvette, commanded by the 
Honourable Captain Rous, touched here lately, and then 
sailed for Castel de Romana, which has just been captured 
by the Greeks ; the Captain’s object is to save the Turkish 
garrison. Ismael Gibraltar, the Admiral of the Pacha, is 
here—he is a great traveller in Europe for a Turk.” 


—~a>~<< 2. 


FROG MARKET. 
—— 

The greatest novelty in Brussels, to a late party of 
Scotch tourists, was the Frog Market ; and, as we do not 
recollect seeing it described in any other book of travels, 
we will extract the entire description : 

‘* In a lane hard by the green stalls, we fell in with the 
frog market, which was a novelty to us. The animals are 
brought in pails and cans, and are sold by tale. The frog- 
women are arranged on forms, like the oyster-women in 
the Edinburgh fish-market, and, hike them, they prepare 
the article for the purchaser on the spot. As the oyster 
woman dexterously opens the shells with her gully, the 
frog-woman shows no less adrcitness, although more bar- 
barity, in the exercise of her scissors ; with these she clips 
off the hind limb (being the only parts used) flaying them 
at the same time with great rapidity, and sticking them on 
wooden skewers, many hundreds of the bodies of the 
frogs, thus cruelly mangled, were crawling in the kennel, 
or lying in heaps, till they could be carried off in the dust 
carts. We may mention that the species thus used as 
food (rana lenta) has never been observed by us as 
natives of Scotland, though it is marked in natural his- 
tory works as a British species. It is generally larger and 
more arched on the back, than our common frog (rana 
temporaria) and the colour is rather green, while ours is 
rather yellow. We noticed, however, many specimens, 
rhaps males, marked longitudinally over the back with 


three faint yellow lines.” 
———— 
Scientific Becords. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 

. ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gobs Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 








THEORY OF THE PLANETARY WORLD. 
NO. V. 
(WRITTEN FOR THE KALEIDOSCOPE.) 
——— | 
EARTH. 
AN INQUIRY INTO THE ANCIENT THEORY OF THE 
EARTH: ITS FIGURE. 

In this essay I shall first take a cursory retrospective 
review of the ancient hypothesis of the earth, then examine 
into its:figure, which arises from the laws of gravity and 
its totation on its axis. 

Of the Figure of the Earth—Vague and romantic 
have been the conjectures respecting the form, extent, and 
boundaries of the earth. The ancients. supposed it to be 
an extended ‘plane, ‘resting on they knew not what, and 
bounded ‘they knew net how: that the sky was a vast 
arch. They thought also that the sun, moon, and stars 





moved daily from east to west, and were designed for the 


| use or ornament of our earth, and were at no great distance 








a] 
from it. The first astronomers of Asia'and Egypt soon 
perceived by the projection of the shadow of the earth, in 
lunar eclipses, that it was round. The Hebrews, who 
were very bad philosophers, and worse astronomers, ima. 
gined it to be flat. They figured to themselves the hea. 
vens as a half girdle or sphere, covering the earth, of 
which they knew neither the form nor magnitude, but of 
which they hoped sooner or later to be the masters. This 
idea of a narrow and flat earth has for a long time pre. 
vailed among Christians; and a great many of the Chris. 
tian doctors, even in the fifteenth century, maintained 
that the earth was Jong and flat from east to west, and 
very narrow from north to south.* And, at that time, an 
opinion contrary to this was treated as heresy and the ex. 
treme of absurdity. At length the voyage of Christopher 
Columbus, aided by reason, restored to the earth its pris. 
tine spherical form. Men in general often pass from one 
extreme to another: the earth was thought to bea perfect 
sphere; and it was then believed that the planets made 
their revolutions in perfect circles. Philosophers ought 
always to act with respect in promulgating new discoveries, 
particularly when men are required to change their opj. 
nion: an universal prejudice seldom admits of analysis op 
examination. _ Here follows the proof that the earth is nog 
a perfect sphere or circle, but a spheroid. Not only the 
centrifugal force considerably raises the waters in the re. 
gion of the equator, by.the earth’s motion. of rotation in 
twenty-four hours; but they are still more elevated, about 
five and twenty feet twice in each day, by the tides. Then 
if the earth is a sphere, the lands towards the equator 
would ke perpetually deluged in water. Now this is not 
the case, therefore the region of the equator is much more 
elevated in proportion than the rest of the earths and 
consequently the earth is a spheroid elevated at the equa. 
tor, and cannot be a perfect sphere. In the year 1769, 
Richer undertook a voyage to Cayenne, near the line, b 
order of Louis the Fourteenth, under the auspices of Cel. 
bert, the father of all the artsin France. Richer found 
that the pendulum of his clock did not vibrate as frequent 
as in thie latitude of Paris, therefore he was obliged to 
shorten it more than a line and a quarter. It was imme 
diately found that gravity ought necessarily to be: less 
under the equator than in the latitude of Paris, because 
it is gravity alone that causes the vibration of 4 pendulum, 
Consequently, as the weights of bodies are so much less 
as the bodies are more distant from the centre of the earth, 
it is evident that the region of the equator must be much 
more elevated, or more distant from the centre, than ours, 
Again, our earth cannot be atrue sphere. The truth of 
Richer’s experiment wes disputed; but was at last con. 
firmed by the academicians whom Louis the Fifteenth 
sent to Peru, who were obliged near Quito, to shorten thé 
pendulum of two seconds about two lines. Nearly at the 
same time the academicians who went to measure an are 
of the meridian to the north, found that at Pello, beyond 
the polar. circle, it was necessary to lengthen the pen 
dulum, to have the same vibrations as at Paris; conse- 
quently the gravitation of bodies is greater at the polar 
circle than in France, as it is greater in France than to- 
wards the equator. If gravity be greater towards the 
north, thenorth then is nearer the centre of the earth than 
the equator; therefore the earth is flatted towards’ the 
poles.. It is then by the laws of gravitation, combined 
with that of the centrifugal force, that the true figure 
which the earth ought to have is shown. Newton, by his 
demonstrations, was better assured of the flatness of the 
poles, than any other could be by the help of the best 
quadrants ; nor did he hesitate to affirm, that the experi- 
ments on weight were a more sure means of obtaining the 
figure of the earth than any geographical measurement. 
With regard to utility, it is the same whether the earth is 
a sphere or a spheroid. Nor can any geographer make 
this difference sensible in a chart, nor any navigator per- 
ceive whether he makes his course on a sphere or a sphie- 
roid. The earth which we inhabit forms but a 
minute part in that great assemblage of bodies of whi 
the universe is composed. When compared to Jupiter's 
orbit, the disproportion in size is very great, and itiss 
million times less than the sun, by which it isenlightened. 
Small as it really is, it is of the highest importance to us 
We wish only to attain knowledge of others that we may 
find out their relation to this, and thence learn our con 
nection with the universe at large. But when we viewt 
with an eye to eternity, its value is heightened in a man. 
ner that exceeds expression, and surpasses all the powers 
of the human mind. None but ke can form a perfect 
idea of it, who, in the regions of celestial bliss, is become 
a partaker of “the length and breadth, the depth and 








* Whence come these expressions of Latitude and Long: 
bytes ion we have adopted, although we'haye reformed 
the science. : 
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height of divine leve.”—The earth has a twofold motion : 
its diurnal motion gives us the prateful vicissitudes of day 
and night, adjusted to the times of labour and rest; for 
an exact representation of which, see a terrestrial globe. 
It may be proper to observe again here, though we call 
our earth a glove, strictly speaking it is not a globe, but 
aspheroid 5 the equatorial diameter being about thirty-four 
miles longer than the diameter from pole to pole. And this 
difference bears too small a proportion to the diameter to be 
represented on globes. What the earth loses of its sphe- 
ricity by mountains and valleys is very inconsiderable, 
the highest eminence bearing so little proportion to its 
pulk as to be searcely equivalent to the minutest protube- 
rance on the surface of a lemon. 
many of the ancient philosophers that the earth had an 
annual motion, but they wanted means to give their opi- 
nions that degree of probability which are attainable by 
fnodern discoveries ; and it is owing chiefly to the industry 
of modern astronoiny that the annual motion of the earth 
has been fully demonstrated. When we compare the 
immense bulk of the sun, Jupiter, and Saturn, with the 


extretne minuteness of the earth, we can find no laws of 


attraction or motion according to which so great a body as 
the sun can revolve about so small a body as the earth. 
The sun is the fountain of light, heat, and life, which he 
diffuses through the whole system. Ought it not then to 
be in the centre, that he may communicate his influence 
regularly, and in just gradations, through the whole sys- 
tem? When we consider the sun as the centre of the 
system, we find all the other bodies moving round him 
in concordance with the universal laws of gravity. But 
upon any other principle the system is inexplicable. The 
notion of the earth round the sun accords with that general 
harmony and universal law, which all the other moving 
badies in the system observe, viz. that the squares of the 
periodic times are as the cubes of the distances. Kepler, a 
yery great astronomer in Germany, discovered this admi- 
le rule, of which I shall give an example:—Venus 
revolves round the sun in 225 days, and the earth in 365. 
The earth is 95 millions of miles from the sun, what is the 
distance. of Venus ?—As. the square of the year of the 
earth is to the square of the year of Venus, so is the cube 
ofthe mean distance of the earth to a fourth terms the 
eube'root of which fourth term will be about 69 millions, 
which is the mean distance of Venus from the sun. ‘The 
same process may be made with the earth and Saturn, 
end all the planets which revolve about the sun. The 
law discovered by) Kepler is simply this:—As the square 
of the time of the revolation of a planct is to the square of 
the time of theirevolution of another planet, so is the cube 
ofits distance to the cube of the other planct’s distance 
from the sun, the common centre.. Kepler adda, in his 
same Kpitome, page 495, that the mass of the sun, ether, 
and ‘spheres of the fixed stars, are pertcctly equal; and 
these three are symbols of the most holy Trinity. A won- 
derful discovery! Kepler was a better astronomer than 
philosopher. Meeting with such wild reveries in the work 
of'so gteatia man as Kepler, together with his sublime 
truths, weought to be surprised at nothing. One may 
bea genius ‘in point of calculation and observation, and 
make a'very bad use of reason in every thing else. ‘The 
earth’s revolution round tite sun is calculated to give us 
the useful and delightful variety of the seasons, the mutuel 
alayof immoderate heat and cold, as well as the sne- 
cessive erowth and renovation of vegetation. ‘I'he motion 
ofthe earth on its axis is from west to east, which it per- 
forms in one day or twenty-four hours. She revolves 
round the sun in one yeer, or-365} days. Her orbit is 
ced: between those of Venus and Mars. Her diameter 
is 7974 miles, her. distance from the sun is 95 millions of 
miles. ‘Ihe axis of the earth is inclined €34 degrees to 
the plane ‘of its orbit, and keeps in a direction parallel to 
itself through its annual course, which causes the returns 
of spring and summer, autumn and winter. The place of 
theearth is the ecliptic, but freguently usurped for the sun's 
place, because it is the tract which he appenrs te describe 
anong the stars. It is called the ecliptic, because all the 
elipses of the sun and moon take plece when the moon 
intersects it, or is nearly in one of these parts of her orbit 
Where it crosses it, which points are deadminated the 
moon’s nodes. Lastly, other circumstances relative to the 
earth's motion will be much better understood by means 
of planetarium, than by any diagrain. 
PROBLEM, 
_ To find the cireumferenee of a circle when the.diameter 
given, or the diameter when the circumference is given. 
Rule. Multiply the diameter by 3.1416, and the preduct 
willbe the circumference; or, divide the. circumference 
by.3.1416, and: the quotient wil be.the. diameter. ..Exam- 
ple:—The earth’s diameter is 79644 5.14i625,020-+-694 
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ESSAYS ON ELECTRICITY. 
NO. Il. 


BY ERASMUS HOLIDAY, D. D., F. RS 
(A young Student.) 
ee 

That electricity is one of the most powerful agents in 
nature is a fact which no attentive observer of the various 
philosophical phenomena will deny; and that it is pro- 
ductive of some of the greatest and grandest effects in the 
system is likewise an incontrovertible truth. That this 
science should have been so long undiscovered. is a cit- 
cumstance which must surprise all. But the raveges of 
war, superstition, and tyranny made such a chasm in 
the peace of the remote ages of antiquity, that neither 
time nor opportunity were left to the philosophic mind to 
explore the works of nature and of God. 

The first axiom in this science, to which I would call 
the attention of my readers, is, that electricity pervades 
every thing, or, in better terms, that it is a constituent 
part of matter. ‘* All are but parts of one tremendous 
whole ;”’ and if that whole be composed of any particular 
substance, the parts of which it is composed must likewise 
have a share of it, as **things which are equal to the 
same are equal to one enother.” Upon this axiom in no 
very inconsiderable degree depends the whole ** laws” of 
the science ; and, for the better comprehending its subiime 
truths, it should, by the young electrician, be borne in 
mind ; as withoutit the study of electricity will only serve 
to bewilder him. 

Now, though there may be a slight unity between the 
various substances of which matter is composed, and 
though these substances may be actuated by the same 
causes, yet they do not produce the same effects. As the 
minds of men, though they may in the main be endued 
with the same powers, yet how widely different is the 
constitution of one person’s soul to that of another’s! 
As it is in the immaterial kingdom, sv is it in the material 
kingdom; and thus, though all the parts do not exactly 
agree, yet there is that unity in the whole which strongly 
yourtrays the finger of a God. The various bodies in the 
a a of nature are classed under two heads—conduc- 
tors and electrics. Conductors are those which admit the 
electrical fluid to pass through them: electrics are those 
which oppose its passage. Of the former class are the 
metals, water, oils, and the human body * of the latter 
are glass, wax, silk, sulphur, &c. I have. thus endea- 
voured in a brief manner to explain two of the principal 
axioms in the science. In my aext, I shall preceed with 
some other facis, and mention a few experiments ia proof 
of them. But I-cannot conclude this essay without ob- 
serving that a. minute investigation of the various phe- 
nomena, attendant en-this globe, is the surest means to 
convince the mind ** there is a Ged ;” for 
————  “ You cannot go 
Where universal love shines not around, 

Sustaining all yon orbs and all yon suns: 
From seeming evil, thence educing good, 
And better thence again and better still 
In infivite succession.” 

OT 








A most remarkabie instance of the fondness with which 
birds protect their young accurred a short time since at 
Winneswelds, in Leicestershire. A gorse covert had been 
intentionally set en fire, and, after the conMagration. was 
oyer, the nest of a thrush was observed suspended on a 
gorse bough, in which were found several youag ones, 
half scorched to death, and above her dying brood was 
seen the affectionate dam completely burnt to,death. The 
poor bird preserved, even in her burnt state, the attitude 
of anxious svlicitude for her young. 








Inflammation of Gunpowder under Water.—1t is de- 
irable on many occasions to.be ableto.fire guhpowder 
under water, particularly in the operation of blasting 
rocks. ‘Ihe following recipe for preparing a powder by 
which this may be accomplished, is given in Brend’s 
Journal from the Annales. de Chemie, tom. xxiz--** Care- 


pidly as possible imto’a vessel with a large aperture, which 
can be perfectly closed. In time, the mass divides of itself 
into fragments, and may be preserved for years —When 
the calcination has been thus performed, the produce is 
excessively fulminating; se as, without compression or 
confinenient, to give on the contact of water, a detonation 
like that of a powerful musket.” 


The Tiger.—The toilowing anecdote of the sagacity of 
atiger, is related in an interesting little work, entitled 
** Museum Asianum.” The ship-carpenter who came over 
with the tiger from Bengal, in 1791, by the Pitt. East 
Indiamen, after an absence of more than two years, Came 
to the tower to see him. The animal instantly recognized 
his former acquaintance, rubbed himsclf backward and 
forward against the grating of his den, and aypeared bighly 
delighted. Notwithstanding the urgent request of the 
keeper, that he would not rashly expose hitaself to dangez, 
the nan begged so earnestly to be let into the den, that he 
was at last suffered to enter. The emotions of the aniinal 
seemed roused in the most grateful manner. He, rub 
against him, licked his hands, fawned upon him like ’a 
cat, and in no respect attempted to injure him. ‘The man 
remained there for twoor three hours; and he at last began 
to imagine there would be sume difficulty in getting out 
alone. Such was the affection of the animal towards his 
former friend, and so close did he keep to his person, that 
his escape was rendered almost impracticable. With some 
cure, however, he got the tiger beyond the partitition 
which divided the two dens, and the hedntt, watching his 
opportunity, dexterously closed the slide, and thus scpa- 


rated them, 











Che gbtlanthrepist. 





PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK. 
(Continued from our former our numbers.) 
—Seafiinee 
RECOVERY OF DROWNED PERSONS, 
(Published by the Royal Humane Society.) 





1. Convey the body carefully, with the head and 
shoulders raised, to the nearest convenient house.. The 
head should mot be suffered to incline backwards, nor On 
cither side, nor ta rest upon Lhe chin. 

2, Sttip and dry the bady insfanily, and wrap it without 
delay ina hot bl t, in a warm chamber; or, in hot 
weather, expose it laid on a blanket in the sun’s rays. 

3. Cleanse the mouth and: nosttils; and see that the 
throat and nestrils are free from obstruction. 

4. Move a heated warming-pan, covered, over the back 
and spine. . Apply a. large bladdex of hot-water over the 
pit of the. stomach and heart. Apply heated bricks, or 
bottles of het water, or heated sand in bladders, to the 
arm-pits, the insides of the thighs, and soles of the feet. 
Rub the.body over with heated flannel, or the warm hand. 
If possible, employ the warm bath as hot as the hand of a 
healiby person ca tumersion in without pain: how. 
ever heat be appli ep up the application. 

§. Assoon as the circumstances necessary for insuring the 
continued application of heat are adjusted, if signs of life 
do not appear endeavour imine iy tq restore breathing. 
Introduce the pipe of a pair of bellows (when no apparatus) 
into one nostrij, the other nostril and the mouth being 
slosed 3 inflate the hugs, till the breast be a little raised ; 
the mouth and nostrils must then be let free; repeat the 
srocess till life appears. (While infiating the lungs, the 
[windpipe) should be pressed backwards and dows 
wards, Lo prevent the air from pussing into the @sophagus 
(gullet) and lhus filling the stomach insteads of the lings.) 
6. Where common bellows or the appparatus cannot be 
had, press down the breast firmly with both hands, and 
thea removing them, allow it to rise again, thus invitating 
natural breathing. This process has proved highly suc- 













































fully powder together 100 parts of tartar emetic, and 3 
parts of lamp black, or common charcoal. Prepare some 
crucibles, capable each of hoiding about 2 eunces of the 
mixture, by rubbing them within with powdered charcoal, 


cessful; and as. any. person may apply it, as well asa 
medigal. professor, it should not be dei iyed a moment. 

7. Let electricity be early employed BY KX MEDICAL 
ASSISTANT ONLY, 











‘to prevent the ‘adherence'of'the carbonaceous mass left 
atter calcination. Fill them about three-fourths with the 
mixtafe, then put in 4 stratunt of powdered charcoal, and 
pute on a cover} atter 3‘hours’ calcination in a good rever- 
Hetatory furnace, the crucibles are to be removed, and left 
for'G6 or? hours to coolp that the air;-which always enters, 
may have-time’ to burn’ the surface of the falminating 


always takes place. 





=360, her circumference. 
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mass, for otherwise; ’if ‘withdrawn ‘toorsoon, explosion | vigorously em 
Ap the etid of thattime great’ care is { the heart, care 
to bé takeit in transferring the mass inthe crucible as-ra- ' plication of heat. 


8 When the body has become warm, though there be 
no visible respiration, a medical attendant should inject 
into the stomach half a pint of warm brandy and water, or 
warm wine and water. At this time, and not before, the 
nostrils should be stimulated with aromatic spirit of vine- 
gar, or, salvalatile,: or hartshorn. Friction with the warm 
hand. or. hot flannel should now be more generally and 
iployed, in order to urge the blood through 
fully keeping up, at the same same, the ap, 
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Correspondence. 


(SBE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.] 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir,—Several gentlemen having attributed different 

‘ meanings to the following note (89) taken from Mr. Wal- 

ker's Dictionary (4th edition) f shall feel particularly 

Obliged if you, Mr. Editor, or any of your learned cor- 

respondents will have the goodness ‘to solve this very dif- 

fort and intricate problem. Mr. Walker expresses himself 
thus: 

‘There isa corrupt, but a received jati 
rd, meer (a) in he wor ony, snap aay Thonse, : 
per aren soun like short ¢, as if written enny, menney, 
~Does not Mr. Walker indubitably and indeed positively 
state, that a sounds like short ¢ in all these words? No- 
thing in my opinion can be more clearly explained ; and 

' some gentlemen differ about the accepta- 
sion of the note ! Yours, &c, 
= tedbiwtrpool, May 26,1823. 





8. M. 





“+ [88% A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.} 


TO THE FDITOR. 


Srn,—Since you were so kind as to give a place in your 
pleasing miscellany to my remarks upon singular plurals, 
1. beg: leave, as one of your numerous readers, to trespass 
ence more upon your editorial patience. 

Iwas some evenings ago engaged.in a very warm con- 
test concerning the pronunciation.of the word cucumber ; 
aad I most certainly thought reason and eommon sense 
were: both on my side, in giving it. a.sound answering as 
nearly as. possible to. the manner in which the word is 
spelt; but my opponents.in triumph produced the re- 
doutable Mr. Walker as utterly infallible in all such cases, 
when, to my astonishment, I found that he gave it the 
elegant sound of cowcumbur. 

Now since the great Dr. Johnson himself occasionally 
erred, it is highly probable that Mr. Walker has some- 
times done the same; frequently, in my humble opinion, 

shaving given opinions which tend to lead the young 
movice greatly astray; and, perhaps, as he criticises our 
great lexicographer, and ridicules many of his:notions, 
#0 may some future annotator deal with him. 

In conclusion, considering the worthy Mr. Walker as 
not utterly infallible, 1 would inquire whether we do right 
in pronouncing cucumber, cowcumbur 2? and, also, whe- 
ther we can possibly convert asparagus. into the more 
elegant sparrow-grass, because the former ‘has an air 
of stiffness and pedantry ?”——I remain your constant 
seader, and perfect well-wisher, WINIFRED. 


a 


(SHE 4 Nore To CORRESPONDENTS. J 
7O THE EDITOR. 


$1z,—A friend ef mine told me he has more than once 
although now some time since) addressed you on the sub- 
ject of the occurrence of two blanks ingtead of figures in 
ows Tide-table. There appear to be none in.the table for 
sis year ;,but_it. so occurred on.the second of last. Sept. 
My friend says he was promised an explanation, but it 
never appeared ; may I request one ?-—-Yours, 

Liverpool, May 15, 1823. A SUBSCRIBER. 





[sma 2 Nor® To coRRRsRONDENTS.) 


—<—__ ‘ 
TO THE EDITOR.  * 


SinBeing 2. few nights sinee at s. supper ‘party, “T. ai 
-pequested one of the party to take.a little of the contentsof f° ® 


abe dish before me, observing, at the same time, that he had 


<‘enten nothing.” ** Eaten nothing!” mid’ s gentleman “1 


WA a 





opposite, ** that is impossible; for nothing cannot be eaten!” 
A Aispute was_now entered into, between him and another 
; “present, 
affirming that T was perfectly correct in what I fad said ; 
but with all their logic they could make ‘nothing of the 
matter, so agreed (through your humble servant, who, by 
the bye, thinks himself perfectly correct, in what, he seid) 
to refer it to the decision of the editor of the Kaletdoscope. 
J.C. 
N. B.—A considerable bet is depending on your de- 
cision ; so that you will oblige the parties concerned by 
answering this in your next. 
Liverpool Saturday, June%. 








UBLIN.—A Person from.our Office will proceed to 
Dublin in a few days, on business connected with our 
publications, and will undertake the collection of debts, oF 
the transaction of other business, for any respectable house, 
if instructions be left at our office on or before Friday next. 
75, Lord-street.. : — = 


To Correspondents. 


SusPENDED ANIMATION.—We have adopted the suggestion of 
A Friend, by inserting in a preceding page the directions for 
restoring suspended animation, issued by the Royal Humane 
Society. It may be found under the series of articles on 
** Preservation from Shipwreck,” a department peculiarly 
adapted for such an article. 


Fourtn VoLumrE or rue New SERI1£8 OF THE KALEIDOSCOPE— 
The hint of a Gonstant Reader shall not be disregarded.: .Our 
present volume will terminate in three weeks; weshall, 
therefore, reserve the series recommended by our corres- 
pondent for our fourth volume, to which it will make a 
valuable addition. é 


Porrry.—Owing to our having been obliged to stint our 
poetical department in our Jast publication, we rather 
abound this week, which must be our apology for deferring 
the appearance of several-pieces intended for publication in 
our: present number. : 


TH Orrimist (from the German.)—This new translation by 
our intelligent and indefatigable eorrespondent Homo, is the 
best of all the pieces which we have seen from his pen; and 
this we say without meaning any disparagement to his for- 
mer communications, upon which we set great store. 
Original translations of this~description, and those also 
from the Hermit of Guiana, with ‘whieh we have been 
favoured by another highly-esteemed ‘correspondent, are 
peculiarly acceptable. They have all the novelty of original 
pieces, and often possess an enhaneed interest from the con- 
trast they present with our native compositions. 

















Boccacro’s DecaMERon.—We thank an anonymous friend for | . 
the translation of one of the most unexceptionable of this |. 


author’s tales, which shall appear in an early number. 


A CoLuxcron oF Scraps is entitled to our further acknowledg- 
ments. It would be preferable if the authority was given 
im every instance. 


Lazour In vain.—At the risk of never being forgiven, candour 
obliges us not to conceal the opinion that ueither time nor 
study can ever mould Sirephon into a poet. He was not 
born to court the muses; and there is some truth in the 








who sole! pp the! gubjeer, |“ 


time of high water, is always arranged in two columns 
distinguishing the morning from the evening. Each a. 
ee eiore. includes a period of twelve hours; and as 
-@very tide, in ebbing and flowing, occupies more than twelve 
hours (for the time of high water is always later to-day 
than it was yesterday) so it must happen frequently that 
in one of the periods of twelve hours there is no full tide, 
- For instance, this day (Tuesday) it will be high water a¢ 


five minutes before twelve; this, therefore, 8 morning , 
then, as the tide will be twelve hours and twenty-five 
minutes in ebbing and flowing, it follows that there wij) 
be no “ tide time” this eventng, and a blank must standin 
the place of figures, while the time of high water will-te 
marked at twenty minutes past twelve in the 
When two blanks oecur it must be owing to the fact of thie 
time of high water being precisely at twelve o'clock, either 
at noon or midnight, in which case, supposing it.wereto 
happen at twelve o'clock to-day, it would: be: li ‘a 
noon tide, and no figures denoting it could be ed in 
either column, for we-could not. say. twelve o'clock: in.the 
tnorning, nor twelve o'clock in the evening. Hence two blanks 
must appear, although one tide actually takes place; nor 
do we see_ how the publishers of the Tide Tables can ayoid 

* this apparent obscurity, except ‘by having two more t- 
lumns, one for noon ad one for midnight, and this would 
evidently be a great waste of space, as thé Circumstance 
of high water taking place at either of those precise 
very seldom occurs. ; 





DispuTeD Pornts.—We feel not a little flattered by the com. 
pliment paid us by S. Bf., Winifred, J. C., and a Subseriber, 
in appointing us arbitrators or referees to settle the points 
stated in their respective notes. We do not, however, 
ascribe the selection to our personal but to our editorial 
capacity; and we consider ourselves merely as literary 
brokers to negociate knotty points, without any other per 
centage than the esteem of such of our readers as we may 
conctliate by the honest and zealous discharge of our duty. 
Having premised thus much, we have to observe that we 
have- separated the query about our Tide Tables from. the 
others, and have endeavoured to explain it at Some length, 
beeause the sahie question has been rep ily proposed tous, 

“if our explanation is not satisfactory, we shall fee} 
fora better. As thenotesof S, M. Winifred, and J. C. relate 
.vto critieal or grammatical niceties, we feel some diffidence 
in offering a decided opinion, particularly as wagers are in 
some casesdependant upon our fiaf, In preferenceto giving 
& prompt and positive award, we shall, therefore, leave the 
points:at issue for the present with our correspondents; 

-owith the understanding, that if we are not favoured with 

any opinions which we consider preferable to our own, we 





shall.then feel bound to offer our own commentary. ‘ One 
observation we feel, however, called upon tooffer; ae it may 
tend to prevent future misconception. In casesof doubtfal 
or opposite modes of pronuneiation, it will sometimes hap 


pen that both.parties are in the right; Walker is F peer 


appealed to; but it should be recolleeted that his dictionary 
has gone through niany editions, each of which, ir all pro. 
bability, differed from the former in essentiat points: Pre- 
- Nunciation isalmostas much a matter of fashion as theeut 
of agentleman’s coat, or the length of a lady's waist. The 
pulpit, the bar,and thestage would perhaps be the best stand. 
ards, did not the discrepance we find even there, somewhat 
disturb the implicit confidence which we should] otherwise 
attach to such authority. By common consent, therefor, 
Walker is generally recognised asjumpire; but in all case 
wherein wagers depend upon his discussion, the p 
edition ought to be specified; or perhaps the latest 
always to be understood. Without such stipulation, the 
authority of one edition may be adduced against thedecision 
undetermined. 





proverb, ‘* Poeta nascitur, non fit.” If our P 
‘will apply himself to some more promising and useful pur- 
suit, he will at some future period thank us for the advice 
we now give him. 


Juventue Amusewent.—Our correspondent Z. is informed, 
that, as the approaching midsummer vacation arrives, we 
shall devote a few columns, as usual, to the amusement of 
the holiday-folk, when his query shall be introduced. In 
the mean time we hope to be favoured with the solution, 
as it taay require a diagram, which it will take some time 
toengrave. We solicit contributions in this department, 
baving neatly exhausted our own stock.of bagatelles. 
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of another, and the pointat issue may remain 
With respect to the phrase “eating nothing,” our present 
opinion, which we offer under correction, and by no means 
as affecting the wager, is, that it is a vulgarism, and that 
it is moreover incorrect. When there aretwo modes: f 
turning a sentence, one of which is dubious, and the other 
of undoubted aceuracy, in our opinion it is wrong. te-adoyt 
the former. It isfor this reason that we would say “Tl haye 
noteaten any thing,” rather than , 
«6 give to airy NOTHING 
A local habitation and a namé.” 


es 


Letters or parcels not received, unless free of tharge. 
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